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V.— MOLLE ATQUE FACETUM. 

The interpretation of the phrase molle atque facetum, Hor. 
S. i, 10, 44, which is offered by Professor Jackson, Harvard 
Studies, 25, 1914, pp. 117 sq., is at first sight so simple and so 
attractive that one is tempted to agree at once. " With refer- 
ence to the Eclogues ", he says, p. 137, " Horace had in mind — 
no more specific qualities than the simple style and the Attic 
charm ", but this conclusion is but one of many which result 
from his arguments. And when one examines the evidence on 
which these conclusions are based, it seems in some cases to be 
so contradictory that one is compelled to wonder whether he has 
not proved too much. 

His conclusions briefly stated are as follows: 1. This phrase 
" contains in itself an allusion to the plain style ", the genus 
tenue, as defined by the rhetoricians, since both mollis and 
facetus are used by writers on style as specific epithets to 
describe this genus. 2. This style was the ideal of the Atticists, 
— according to Professor Jackson, the novi Attici and the 
novi poetae of Cicero, — as represented in oratory by Brutus 
and Asinius Pollio and in poetry by Calvus. 3. Horace and 
Vergil were brought during their earlier years into close asso- 
ciation with this group, and, because of this association, chose 
the genus tenue for their earlier writings. This is shown 
by the kindly references in their poetry to Asinius Pollio, and 
by the allusions in it to " the three-fold classification of style " 
and to the genus tenue as their stylistic ideal. 

It will be agreed, I think, that if Horace intended this phrase, 
molle atque facetum, to designate the genus tenue, both these 
epithets must be in a " rhetorical sense appropriate only to the 
genus tenue ". This is what Professor Jackson claims for 
facetus (p. 130), but in regard to mollis he makes no such 
definite assertion, saying simply (p. 127), that it may point to 
the use of the plain style. It follows also from his argument 
regarding the relationship between the two poets and Pollio 
that their ideal of the genus tenue will be that of Pollio and his 
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circle ; if Cicero's ideal differs from this it is not Cicero's ideal 
or any other's but that of Pollio which Horace would call to 
mind. 

The interpretation of these words as stylistic epithets is not, 
we are told, p. 1 18, to be learned from Horace ; mollis so used 
occurs twice in this tenth satire, and once in the Odes, 2, 12, 3, 
f acetus only in this passage and " perhaps in the fourth satire 
of the first book (7) as an epithet of Lucilius ". We find cited, 
therefore, from Latin and Greek rhetoricians, a goodly number 
of examples of those two words and their synonyms (mollis, 
remissus, lenis, f acetus, urbanus, elegans, etc.), in which they 
serve to characterize the genus tenue. That the words are used 
by the rhetoricians with this connotation no one will deny, but 
what we wish to know is whether Horace uses them as they are 
used by the writers on style, and the answer to this question we 
cannot learn from any one except Horace himself. 

Let us look first at the use of f acetus in S. 1, 4, 7 : Lucilius — 
facetus, I emunctae naris, durus componere versus. If facetus 
here is not used as it is by Cicero and other writers on style as 
a technical epithet referring to the genus tenue, then it may not 
be so used in the phrase under discussion, and facetus may not 
have the same meaning in both passages; if it is used as a 
technical epithet then Horace is not at all consistent in his 
criticism of Lucilius. This follows from a passage which, 
curiously enough, Professor Jackson does not quote, S. 1, 10, 
65 sq. : Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, | comis et urbanus, f uerit 
limatior idem | quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor, | 
quamque poetarum seniorum turba ; that is, according to Hor- 
ace, Lucilius was facetus but not urbanus, as is clearly seen 
from vs. 13, and yet urbanus in its use as a stereotyped epithet 
of the plain style (p. 134) is a synonym of facetus (p. 127). 
Horace, however, as every one will agree, is consistent in his 
criticism of Lucilius; clearly, therefore, facetus and urbanus 
cannot be synonyms in these passages, and Horace could not 
have had in mind any specific reference to the genus tenue of the 
Atticists. Nor does urbanus always have this connotation even 
in the treatises on style ; Tacitus, Dial. 18, applies the term to 
Cicero, and Cicero was not an Atticist, at least in Pollio's and 
Professor Jackson's definition of the term. 

The same uncertainty, it seems to me, attaches to the use of 
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the word mollis. This word, Professor Jackson finds, is used 
in Cicero " with reference to both compositio and metaphors 
as a feature of the plain style " (p. 125), a feature of the style 
of " the Atticist Marcus Calidius " (p. 120), and it is this sense 
of the word, he maintains, which Horace adopts in S. 1, 10, 56: 
quid vetat et nosmet Lucili scripta legentis | quaerere, num 
illius, num rerum dura negarit | versiculos natura magis factos 
et euntis | mollius. That these words, however, have any specific 
reference to the genus tenue of the rhetoricians I very much 
doubt ; Horace is simply pointing out the ever-present contrast 
between mollis and durus, and the meaning is that the rugged- 
ness of Lucilius' character is reflected in the ruggedness of his 
verse. If, however, we must understand mollis as a technical 
stylistic epithet, referring to the genus tenue of Pollio and his 
circle, then nothing but confusion results. Just as Horace calls 
Lucilius durus (S. 1, 4, 8), the antonym of mollis (p. 121), and 
denies that his compositio is mollis, so Tac. Dial. 21 describes 
Asinius Pollio as durus et siccus, and Sen. Ep. 100, 7, denies that 
his compositio is mollis : de compositione non constat : quidam 
illam volunt esse ex horrido comptam ; quidam usque eo aspera 
gaudent, ut etiam quae mollius casus explicuit, ex industria 
dissipent et clausulas abrumpant, ne ad exspectatum respon- 
deat. Lege Ciceronem : compositio eius una est, pedem servat 
lenta et sine infamia mollis. At contra Pollionis Asinii sale- 
brosa et exsiliens et ubi minime exspectes relictura. Denique 
omnia apud Ciceronem desinunt apud Pollionem cadunt. Here 
then we have the explicit statement that the style of Pollio, Pro- 
fessor Jackson's representative of the Atticists, was lacking in 
one of the chief qualities of the plain style championed by the 
Atticists, and that the style of Cicero, his opponent, possessed 
this quality. We know, moreover, that not only did the style 
of Pollio not possess this quality, but that he, or at least some 
of his circle, criticised Cicero because his style did possess it; 
cf . Quint. 12, 10, 12 : M. Tullium . . . et suorum homines tem- 
porum incessere audebant ut tumidiorem et Asianum . . . ac 
paene, quod procul absit, viro molliorem. 

These are not the only passages, however, which show that 
the quality of style denoted by mollis was not characteristic of 
any one genus. According to Diony. Hal. de Comp. 180, cited 
by Professor Jackson, p. 1 19, the style of Isocrates and of Theo- 
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pompus (id. ad. Pomp. 6, 786) possessed this quality, and these 
writers, surely, were not representatives of the genus tenue. 
Cic. Brut. 38 uses the word to describe the style of Demetrius 
Phalereus, and Demetrius is expressly named by Cic. Or. 92 as 
the chief representative of the middle style. Again, Cic. Brut. 
274 applies the same word to the style of "the Atticist M. 
Calidius " (Jackson, pp. 120, 125). But was he an Atticist in 
the same sense in which Calvus or Pollio was an Atticist ? By 
no means. According to Cic. Or. 75, the so-called Atticist was 
summissus et humilis, consuetudinem imitans ; and he adds, 
eum tanquam e vinculis numerorum eximamus: sunt enim 
quidam, ut scis, oratori numeri — observandi ratione quadam, 
sed alio in genere orationis, in hoc omnino relinquendi. This 
definition is clearly at variance with the description of the style 
of Calidius given in Brut. 274, in which especially to be noted 
is the statement, nee vero ullum aut durum (compare above of 
Pollio) aut insolens aut humile aut longius ductum; . . . nee 
vero haec soluta nee diffluentia, sed astricta numeris, non aperte 
nee eodem modo semper (as was true of Pollio, Sen. Ep. 100, 7), 
sed varie dissimulanterque conclusis. Calidius may have been 
an Atticist, 1 but he certainly was not, as Professor Jackson 
would have us believe, the same kind of an Atticist as Pollio ; 
the very fact that he employed rhythm differentiates him from 
the latter, who, in order to avoid rhythm, did violence to the 
natural word order, 2 and he was, moreover, mollis, while Pollio 
was durus. It follows, therefore, that Horace, since he uses 
molle as a complimentary term, could not have meant by it 
a reference to the genus tenue of which Pollio was the champion, 
for Pollio's style did not possess the quality nor did his circle 
look with favor upon it. Finally, we may note that mollis is 
applied to the style of Maecenas in Macr. Sat. 2, 4, 12 ; idem 
Augustus, quia Maecenatem suum noverat stilo esse remisso 
molli et dissoluto, etc. Professor Jackson, p. 126, apparently 
understands these words to imply that Maecenas was an Atticist 
and an exponent of the genus tenue ; this he could not have been 
if we adopt Cicero's ideal of this genus. Sen. Ep. 1 14, 4, says of 
his style : videbis eloquentiam ebrii hominis, involutam et erran- 

1 Cf. Rohde, Rh. Mus. 41, p. 176 ; dessen " Atticismus " jedenfalls kein 
ganz unverfalschter und ungemischter gewesen sein kann. 

' Cf. the fragments of his history cited in Sen. Suas. 6, 24, and Norden, 
Kunstprosa, II, p. 262 ; Schanz, Gesch. d. Rom. Lit*. Pt. II, p. 31. 
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tern et licentiae plenam; cf. Quint. 9, 4, 28, and contrast the 
words of Cic. Or. JJ : solutum quiddam sit nee vagum tamen, ut 
ingredi libere, non ut licenter videatur errare. Nor did he hide, 
according to Tac. Dial. 26, the " curling-pins " of style which, 
says Cic. Or. 78, were never allowed to show in the neat and 
well-dressed style of the Atticist. Moreover, his rhythm was 
so pronounced that scholars have been uncertain whether the 
fragments preserved in Quint. 9, 4, 28, are prose or poetry. 
This differentiates him at once from Atticists of the type of 
Pollio, and marks him as a follower of the Asiatici. 1 And yet 
Sen. Ep. 114, 6-7, after laughing at his queer style, the verba 
tarn improbe structa, tam neglegenter abiecta, tam contra con- 
suetudinem omnium posita, can say : hanc ipsam laudem suam 
corrupit istis orationis portentosissimae deliciis. Adparet enim 
mollem fuisse, non mitem. Does Seneca use mollis here in the 
same sense in which he uses it in connection with Cicero, sine 
inf amia mollis ? Clearly not ; the derogatory sense of the word 
as used by Macrobius and Seneca in the former passage recalls 
the description of Maecenas in Veil. 2, 88, 2 : otio ac mollitiis 
paene ultra f eminam fluens. In view, therefore, of the diversity 
of usage of the word mollis, we cannot conclude that Horace 
was referring in using it to the genus tenue, least of all to the 
stylistic ideal of Pollio and his circle. 

There remains one other use of mollis and similar words 
which Professor Jackson cites in support of his position. Be- 
cause Horace and Vergil contrast the humbler themes of their 
earlier poetry with the lofty themes of the epic, tenues grandia, 
is evidence, in his eyes, that they are referring specifically to 
the genus tenue in contrast to the genus grave in the technical 
sense in which these expressions are used by the writers on 
rhetoric; that Horace, moreover, thereby refers to the three- 
fold division of style, and to the stylistic ideal of the novi Attici. 
Surely this is going too far. The contrast between the lighter 
forms of verse and the epic is, as Professor Jackson notes, p. 
123, traditional, and is found in all poets, even in those whose 
style has nothing in common with the genus tenue ; by Statius, 

1 Cf . Norden, I, p. 293 ; Schanz, Pt. II, p. 20 : Die sparlichen Prosaf rag- 
mente — erregten eine Zeitlang Aufmerksamkeit durch ihren sonder- 
baren Stil der sich in seltenen Worten, gesuchten Wendungen, un- 
natiirlichen Stellungen gefiel, also an die asianische Manier sich anlehnte. 
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for example, in a poem, Silv. I, 5, which is a stock example of 
the?<«/y>a<ns,the pet product of the rhetorical schools, 1 and which 
is characterized by all the commonplaces found in the writings 
of the supporters of the Asiatici. 

It is hardly necessary, therefore, to point out the non sequitur 
of Professor Jackson's argument that because Horace and 
Vergil sing in praise of Pollio they were in sympathy with the 
stylistic ideals of a literary group of which he was a representa- 
tive in " their championship of the genus tenue ". Such reason- 
ing would warrant the inference that, because these poets were 
proteges of Maecenas and praise their patron highly, they were 
in sympathy with his stylistic ideals, which is nonsense. More- 
over, in spite of the fact that Horace agreed with those who 
demanded greater refinement in style, in this tenth satire he 
speaks slightingly of Calvus, the novus Atticus and novus 
poeta kot' i£oxqv; cf. vs. 18-19, an< ^ note, too, the scornful use 
of " doctus " in vs. 52, the regular epithet of the Roman Alexan- 
drians. Nor did he agree with the Atticists in their stand for 
analogy (cf. Cic. Or. 76, consuetudinem imitans), for he speaks 
out boldly on the other side (cf. A. P. 46 sq.), nor in their love 
for the older authors (cf. his sneer in S. 1, 10, 67, poetarum 
seniorum turba). 

Not from his association with Pollio, therefore, or with any 
of the novi Attici did Horace get the stylistic ideal which he 
means to describe in his phrase molle atque facetum, for they 
were not molles, neither were they faceti. 2 Nor are these words, 
as the examples I have quoted show, used consistently enough 
as technical stylistic epithets to warrant the conclusion that they 
must refer to the genus tenue. The old rendering, " tenderness 
and charm ", will do, but I am fanciful enough to see in molle 
" womanly tenderness ", or simply " womanliness " in the best 
sense, to believe that Horace refers to this most characteristic 
trait of the candidus animus he so greatly loved. 

M. B. Ogle. 

University of Vermont. 

* Cf. Teuffel, Gesch. d. Rom. Lit'. II, 321, 5. 

'Cf. Cic. Or. 89: quibus exceptis sic utetur sale et facetiis, ut ego 
ex istis novis Atticis talem cognoverim neminem, cum id certe sit quam 
maxime Atticum. 



